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This study examined existing K-12 online teacher prepara¬ 
tion programs in the United States to ascertain the degree 
to which teachers are prepared to function in online/blended 
classroom learning environments. This study used a con¬ 
tent analysis approach. Research specifically targeted online 
teacher preparation programs implemented in institutions of 
higher education. The researcher collected data from state of¬ 
fices of education and institution deans through email surveys 
inquiring about the existence and capacity of K-12 online 
teaching endorsements, course descriptions, and other course 
documents. 


INTRODUCTION 

Over the last decade, the number of K-12 students enrolled in either 
full time or auxiliary online classes has burgeoned. Reports show that these 
online enrollments increased from between 40,000 and 50,000 students in 
2001 to about 4,000,000 students in 2011 (Barbour, 2012b). Students across 
all 50 states and the District of Columbia now have access to online school¬ 
ing (Kennedy & Archambault, 2012). Schools in Alabama, Arkansas, Flori¬ 
da, Michigan, North Carolina, and Virginia require students to participate in 
some form of online learning before they graduate (Watson, Murin, Vashaw, 
Gemin, & Rapp, 2015). 

Increasing student enrollment in online and blended courses has created 
a need for teachers with adequate preparation in online/blended pedagogy. 
According to a national survey of K-12 online teachers, less than 40% of 
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participants had gone through professional development training prior to 
teaching online (Barbour, 2012b). Teachers’ lack of preparation is concern¬ 
ing because online teaching requires different skills than those required to 
teach in a face-to-face classroom setting (Barbour, Siko, Gross, & Waddell, 
2013). Barbour (2012a) has said, “Online teachers are required to use differ¬ 
ent strategies when determining how to reach and evaluate students when 
you cannot interact with them face-to-face on a daily basis” (p. 504). Teach¬ 
ers in face-to-face classrooms work in real-time, close, physical proximity 
to their students and capitalize on those conditions as they create activities 
and assessments for students. Conversely, teaching online requires a para¬ 
digm shift of time and space as well as a change in instructional activities, 
assessments, and student engagement (Barbour, 2012a). 

If the national survey of K-12 online teachers accurately represents na¬ 
tional averages, it may be argued that teachers are generally unprepared 
to meet the demands of K-12 online and blended learning (Barbour, et ah, 
2013). According to Davis and Blomeyer, “[there is a] persistent opinion 
that people who have never taught in this medium can jump in and teach a 
class...A good classroom teacher is not necessarily a good online teacher” 
(2005, p. 400). Pre-service and professional development programs focused 
on online teaching make a large impact on the preparation and success of 
teachers. Preparing teachers for online education depends on pre-service 
and professional development programs. These programs will help develop 
the necessary online/blended teaching skills. 

Unfortunately, limited research has been done on K-12 teacher prepara¬ 
tion for online and blended teaching environments. Additionally, “little is 
known about the population of educators who teach online, especially with 
relationship to their teacher preparation” (Archambault, 2011, p. 74). In this 
study, the researcher examined which states have endorsements preparing 
online and blended teachers, what those endorsements require, and how 
higher education institutions are addressing those requirements. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

There is a significant lack of research regarding the availability and qual¬ 
ity of pre-service online teacher preparation programs (Archambault, 2011). 
This literature review illustrates the important elements of online teaching 
and the lack of focused preparation currently occurring in United States 
higher education institutions. 

K-12 Online Teacher Roles 

In the K-12 realm, teaching in online and blended environments requires 
additional teacher roles to those used in traditional face-to-face environ- 
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ments. Younger, K-12, students are more dependent on the adults in their 
lives and thus need more support from parents and teachers (Borup, 2014a). 
Institutions train teachers in face-to-face classrooms to give students feed¬ 
back, communicate with parents, manage behavior, deliver content, and so 
forth (Barbour, et al., 2013). In face-to-face settings, the students and teach¬ 
er are located in one general area and interactions are based on this close 
proximity (Barbour, et al., 2013). In online settings, however, learning expe¬ 
riences must be created to bridge the gaps of space and time (Barbour, et al., 
2013). Asynchronous and synchronous teaching and learning are occurring, 
and a trained online teacher needs to help students successfully navigate 
learning in technology-mediated contexts. 

Some researchers suggest that teachers be taught certain roles in order 
to facilitate optimal online learning (Davis, 2007). It would be beneficial to 
have pre-service programs preparing teachers to fulfill these online roles. 
Online teacher roles advocated by Davis (2007) include: (a) Virtual School 
Designer; (b) Virtual School Teacher; and (c) Virtual School Site Facilitator. 
Virtual School Designers design materials and collaborate with other faculty 
to create curriculum and classes. The Virtual School Teacher is similar to 
what we associate with a traditional teacher role. This role includes provid¬ 
ing (a) learning activities and lessons, (b) structure through scheduling, and 
(c) grading and managing assessments. A Virtual School Site Facilitator acts 
as a mentor, records grades, and performs other administrative tasks. Flow- 
ever, all of this is done synchronously or asynchronously online through a 
learning management system rather than face-to-face (Barbour, 2012b). 

In addition to different roles, teaching online requires specific skills. 
Borup frames his research around the thesis that adolescents have special¬ 
ized needs, such as lower metacognitive skills, an external locus of con¬ 
trol, and less self-discipline (Borup, West, Graham, & Davies, 2014). These 
needs can pose a significant barrier to student success in online environ¬ 
ments. Online settings require that students be more independent because 
they do not have a teacher constantly monitoring and adjusting to their 
needs in a physical classroom. Online settings demand that students man¬ 
age their time wisely, be proactive in contacting their teacher, and monitor 
their own progress. These requirements do not necessarily coincide with the 
developmental level of adolescents that Borup mentions. Adolescents need 
teachers that are trained to keep them engaged, help them communicate 
regularly, and outline expectations and timelines despite the digital distance. 
Face-to-face teachers can manage students’ needs as they observe and inter¬ 
act with them on a daily basis. Traditional teachers are prepared to use spe¬ 
cific classroom management techniques to keep students engaged and help 
them be successful. Meeting the needs of students in an online setting may 
not be intuitive for teachers and necessitates preparation programs that pro¬ 
vide deliberate preparation and tools. 
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K-12 Online Teacher Skills 

Specific online teaching skills must accompany general teaching skills 
(Davis, 2005). While general principles for good teaching can apply to both 
online and classroom settings, the methods may differ. Teachers need ad¬ 
equate preparation to implement teaching strategies that adapt curriculum to 
an online environment (Barbour, et ah, 2013). These adaptations include the 
teacher eliciting communication, interaction, and student self-regulation. A 
teacher’s ability to monitor and adjust in face-to-face settings changes when 
there is transactional distance between teacher and student in online envi¬ 
ronments (Moore, 2007). Assessment is necessary in a variety of synchro¬ 
nous and asynchronous ways that are authentic and provide accurate data. 
A teacher cannot rely on instinct to create a thriving online learning envi¬ 
ronment. Explicit guidance and authentic practice are required (Kennedy & 
Archambault, 2012). 

Kennedy and Archambault (2012) created a cross-walk of skills and dis¬ 
positions that online teachers should optimally possess. They are organized 
into the following general topics: (a) ethics of online teaching; (b) online 
pedagogy, curriculum, instruction and student achievement; (c) qualifica¬ 
tions, professional development and credentials; (d) communication/inter¬ 
action, assessment and evaluation; (e) feedback, accommodations and di¬ 
versity awareness; (f) management, technological knowledge, and design. 
For example, online classroom management skills should include a teacher 
knowing and transferring time management skills to students as well as es¬ 
tablishing criteria for appropriate online behavior, such as preventing cyber 
bullying and protecting privacy. Teachers should have basic technologi¬ 
cal skills, an awareness of newly emerging technologies, and an ability to 
navigate word-processing programs and learning management systems (Ar¬ 
chambault & Kennedy, 2014). 

Standards for Online Teaching Competencies 

Organizations have created standards that outline desired skills and dis¬ 
positions, which teachers should exhibit to be successful in online environ¬ 
ments. The International Association for K-12 Online Learning (iNACOL) 
released national standards for quality online teaching. There are eleven 
standards denominated A through K. Included with each standard is a table 
of the knowledge, understanding, and abilities that a teacher would exhibit 
to comply with that standard (iNACOL, 2011). For example, Standard C is: 
“The online teacher plans, designs, and incorporates strategies to encour¬ 
age active learning, application, interaction, participation, and collabora¬ 
tion in the online environment” (iNACOL, 2011, p. 6). Standard C's Teach¬ 
er Knowledge and Understanding states: “The online teacher knows and 
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understands the techniques and applications of online instructional strate¬ 
gies, based on current research and practice (e.g., discussion, student-direct¬ 
ed learning, collaborative learning, lecture, project-based learning, forum, 
small group work)” (iNACOL, 2011, p. 6). The Standard C Teacher Ability 
explains: “The online teacher is able to use student-centered instructional 
strategies that are connected to real-world applications to engage students 
in learning (e.g., peer-based learning, inquiry-based activities, collaborative 
learning, discussion groups, self-directed learning, case studies, small group 
work, and guided design)” (iNACOL, 2011, p. 6). 

Other organizations have developed standards, such as the Southern 
Regional Education Board's (SREB) Essential Principles for High-quality 
Online Teaching ; the National Education Association’s (NEA) Guide to 
Teaching Online Courses; The International Society for Technology Educa¬ 
tion (ISTE); iNACOL; and Quality Matters. 

Examples of Online Teaching Programs 

There is limited research on the extent to which institutions have pro¬ 
grams that explicitly prepare teachers for online environments (Kennedy 
& Archambault, 2012). Barbour asserts that K-12 innovation needs to be 
matched with teacher preparation innovation (2012a). Theorists and prac¬ 
titioners in the 19th century believed that teachers should be prepared 
through practica, internships, observational learning, immersion, and men¬ 
toring. This approach to teacher preparation continues today with state de¬ 
partments of education in the United States requiring practica for certifica¬ 
tion (Kennedy & Archambault, 2012). Some scholars believe that teacher 
preparation programs should require applied cognitive apprenticeships dur¬ 
ing practica (Archambault & Kennedy, 2014). Practica provide teachers 
with hands-on, structured, authentic environments to learn and practice the 
skills of online teaching. These experiences allow teachers to transfer what 
they learn in pre-service programs to their classroom. Kennedy and Ar¬ 
chambault believe that productive programs include online field experience 
with qualified mentor teachers (2012). However, according to a 2011-2012 
national survey, only 1.3% of surveyed teacher education programs provide 
online training or field experiences (Kennedy & Archambault, 2012). This 
same study was replicated in 2015 (see Archambault, Kennedy, DeBrul¬ 
er, Shelton, Dalai, McAllister, and Huyett [2016] article in this issue) and 
found that percentage moved to 4.1%. 

Kennedy and Archambault (2012) highlight exemplary teacher prepa¬ 
ration programs. They designate the programs at Graceland University, 
Iowa State University, University of Florida, and University of Virginia as 
pioneer programs. These schools started offering online field experiences 
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through a government grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Post¬ 
secondary Education (FIPSE) for the Teacher Education Goes Into Virtual 
Schooling project (TEGIVS) (Davis et al., 2007). These universities part¬ 
nered with online schools and paired students with K-12 online teachers 
who helped them navigate the new environment for a few weeks. For ex¬ 
ample, Iowa State University (ISU) partners with Iowa Learning Online 
(ILO) for their one-credit course. Boise State University (BSU) partners 
with Idaho Digital Learning Community (IDLA) and the Idaho Department 
of Education to ensure that their teachers are prepared properly. BSU pro¬ 
vides the required coursework and credit, while IDLA provides the mentor 
teachers and authentic environment, and the Idaho Department of Education 
provides the accreditation (Kennedy & Archambault, 2012). 

Barbour (2012b), in one of his articles on the topic of online teacher 
preparation and mentoring, includes a summary of graduate certificates in 
online teaching and K-12 online teaching endorsements. He includes ten in¬ 
stitutions: Arizona State University, Boise State University, California State 
University, Georgia Southern University, Georgia State University, Univer¬ 
sity of Central Florida, University of California-lrvine, University of Wis¬ 
consin-Stout, Valdosta State University, and Wayne State University. Ten 
universities, out of hundreds of United States higher education institutions, 
are not adequate to prepare possibly thousands of teachers entering the field 
each year. Barbour sheds light on the issue by stating, “Obviously this lack 
of research into the design, delivery, and support of K-12 online learning 
has limited the ability of universities and individual K-12 online learning 
programs to design effective training for pre-service and in-service teach¬ 
ers” (Barbour, 2012b, p.93). 


METHODS 


Research Questions 

The purpose of this research was to get a broad perspective regarding 
what is currently being done to prepare teachers for online and blended 
teaching. This research answered two primary research questions. The first 
related to state-level endorsements for online teaching and the second re¬ 
lated to the institutional programs that implemented the state-level endorse¬ 
ments. 

1. What are states requiring for online/blended teaching endorsements? 

a. Which states have online/blended teaching endorsements? 

b. What do the online/blended teaching endorsements require? 
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2. What are teacher preparation programs doing to prepare their candi¬ 
dates to receive state online/blended teaching endorsements? 

a. What institutions of higher education (IHE) within the endorsement 
states offer curriculum to fulfill the online/blended teaching en¬ 
dorsement? 

b. What does the curriculum look like in terms of courses and out¬ 
comes? 

c. What kind of online teaching field experience, if any, do they require? 

The focus is on states with online teaching endorsements because an en¬ 
dorsement is evidence that preparation for online teaching is officially sanc¬ 
tioned within the state. Endorsements are a good starting point to explore 
what is happening on state and institution levels. Phase 1 of the research 
(RQla-b) addressed the state-level endorsements, while Phase 2 (RQ2a-c) 
addressed the institutional programs. 

Context 

In the United States, each state controls the licenses for teaching grades 
K-12 through state departments of education. Institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion (IHE) are subject to the funding and guidelines of their state’s office of 
education. Individuals with a teaching certificate from traditional or alterna¬ 
tive IHE are eligible to earn endorsements from the state. The individual 
receives an endorsement in addition to a teaching license. The endorsement 
identifies specialized skills or subjects the holder is authorized to teach. 
These endorsements can be content-specific, such as for math or literacy, or 
general, for instance, educational technology or distance education teaching. 
The state typically specifies the requirements for endorsements. 

Phase 1: State Endorsement Data Collection 

The goal of the data collection phase was to identify all states that of¬ 
fered online/blended teaching endorsements and to archive those documents 
for analysis. Data were collected by an undergraduate research assistant and 
the author of this work under the supervision of the committee chair. When 
the term we is used, it refers to this team of three. We used the following 
steps in the data collection: 

Step 1. Web search of state offices of education (SOE) for evidence of 
online teaching endorsements; 

Step 2. Verification of online teaching endorsement data from step 1; 

Step 3. Collection of online teaching endorsement data for future analysis. 
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Step 1. SOE website search. 

To begin, we identified states with online teaching endorsements. Since 
states create their own curriculum and endorsement requirements, there is 
no single repository for what is available nationwide. Reports issued under 
Title II of The Higher Education Opportunity Act provide a centralized di¬ 
rectory of 1HE that have teacher preparation programs. On the Title II web¬ 
site ( https://title2.ed.gov/Public/Home.aspx ). there is a list of the 1HE locat¬ 
ed in each of the 50 states that offer teacher preparation programs. Addition¬ 
ally, the Title II site offers enrollment information, contact information for 
each SOE, and related data. 

We began our research by using the Title II data to identify the official 
websites for each of the 50 SOE. We then searched these websites and con¬ 
tacted state education officials to verify that the state offers an online/blend¬ 
ed teaching endorsement, and, in some cases, we requested the endorsement 
documentation. 

As Lincoln and Guba (1985) suggest, we triangulated our findings 
throughout the data gathering process. To triangulate findings and nar¬ 
row the search for states offering endorsements, we used a custom Google 
search engine with the SOE websites from each of the 50 states. We wanted 
to make sure we used a variety of terms, related to online teaching, in the 
Google search to aid in the retrieval of endorsements with varying titles. We 
tested several search terms including “online teaching endorsement” and 
“distance education certificate.” We searched endorsement documents for 
related terms and expanded our search to include the following terms: “on¬ 
line teaching/teacher endorsement,” “online endorsement,” “online teaching 
certificate,” “online field experience,” “online practicum,” “online intern¬ 
ship experience,” “online teaching and endorsement,” “online teaching,” 
“distance learning endorsement,” “distance endorsement,” “endorsement,” 
“certificate,” “virtual instruction,” “virtual instruction endorsement,” and 
“virtual instruction certificate.” We next identified states with an endorse¬ 
ment outlined on their website and recorded them in a spreadsheet along 
with a list of contacts from the SOE. 

Step 2. Verification. 

We sent e-mails to SOE asking for verification of the existence of an 
online teaching endorsement, a link to the requirements, and, if applicable, 
plans for the creation of an endorsement. We made phone calls to non-re¬ 
sponders or for follow-up information from those who had responded to our 
initial e-mails. We kept data in a spreadsheet outlining which states have 
endorsements and which do not, the contact information of the SOE, and 
the link or document of the requirements for the endorsement. Verification 
turned out to be important because the state of Utah, for example, had a 
Distance Education endorsement on the books, but we learned that it was 
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no longer used. Nine states are confirmed to be offering an online teach¬ 
ing endorsement: Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Vermont. Table 1 lists the states and 
their endorsements. 

Step 3. Document collection. 

We were able to retrieve the documents for all nine state endorsements. 
The documents ranged from 1 to 35 pages in length. Some of the documents 
included endorsement application forms for teachers to complete and sub¬ 
mit, while others were endorsement guides complete with online instruction 
frameworks and standards. Each document outlined the title of the endorse¬ 
ment and the requirements for obtaining it. 

Phase 1: State Endorsement Data Analysis 

The goal of phase 1 data analysis was to answer the first research ques¬ 
tion and sub questions. 

1. What are states requiring for online/blended teaching endorsements? 

a. Which states have online/blended teaching endorsements? 

b. What do the online/blended teaching endorsements require? 

We found the answer to question la through the data collection process. 
The answer to question lb came through the process of doing a content 
analysis of the collected state endorsement documents. The coding process 
for this phase was fairly straightforward. After we reviewed each of the 
state documents, we placed them in NVivo and coded them for themes. We 
then chose a priori categories for coding the endorsement requirements and 
added emerging categories during the coding. The following a priori coding 
categories were initially used to guide the coding: 

• required courses or topics; 

• optional courses or topics; 

• required credit hours; 

• required field experiences; 

• required teaching license; and 

• standards used. 

These a priori categories were based on related literature, background 
knowledge of the domain, and suggestions from a peer debriefing group of 
four, K-12 online learning experts outside of Brigham Young University. 
After initially reading through the endorsement documents and identifying 
requirements that fit the different categories, we added the following themes 
to the list of possible coding categories: 
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• experience as an online instructor or student; and 

• options routes/requirements based on previous experience. 

Then we read and coded the state documents for the curriculum topics 
identified. Initially every topic identified was coded individually. Then we 
grouped codes based on similarities. The higher-level topic codes that were 
identified included: 

• Online Ethics/Legal/Digital Citizenship; 

• Assessment; 

• Tools-Skills & technology; 

• Facilitation/Pedagogy/ Management; 

• Design, Develop, Evaluate Courses; and 

• Other. 

We gave the full set of coding categories with accompanying examples 
to the peer debriefing group for feedback. We asked this group if the codes 
were inclusive and logical, and we requested input on additional codes that 
they felt were important and not represented. The group did not add or de¬ 
lete any codes, but they did offer some additional insights, advice, and ques¬ 
tions to focus on while collecting data. We read through the source docu¬ 
ments one final time using the full set of codes. 

Phase 2: Institutional Program Data Collection 

The goal of phase 2 data collection was to identify all 1HE within the 
nine endorsement states that offered coursework to meet the state online 
teaching endorsement requirements and to archive relevant accessible docu¬ 
ments including, program plans, course descriptions, and course syllabi. We 
used the following steps: 

Step 1. Identification of 1HE offering coursework for the state online 
teaching endorsement; 

Step 2. Verification of 1E1E from step 1; 

Step 3. Collection of IEIE program documents; 

Step 4. Collection of supporting documents including course descriptions 
and syllabi. 

Step 1. Identification of IHE. 

The U.S. Title II reports at www.https://title2,ed.gov/Public/Home.aspx 
contain a list of institutions in each state that offer teaching certificates. 
There are over 2,000 different institutions listed in the fifty states. This list, 
which provided the population of possible IHE in endorsement states, ap¬ 
pears in Table 4. 
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Step 2. Verification. 

We searched each institution website in the nine endorsement states for 
an online teaching endorsement as well as for the contact information of 
education department deans, secretaries, or field experience coordinators. 
We created another custom Google search engine with the website of each 
university in the United States. Generally, IHE and state offices of education 
make their curriculum and endorsement requirements publically available 
on their website. We performed searches in that custom search engine to tri¬ 
angulate findings, using the keywords list created previously to ensure opti¬ 
mal findings in the institution search. We implemented a snowball sampling 
method to identify additional endorsement offering IHE (Creswell, 2008). 
We emailed or called college deans and asked if they offer an endorsement 
at their institution or who we could contact for further information. We also 
asked contacts if they were aware of any other institutions that offered the 
online or blended teaching endorsements, and if so, we requested contact 
information. 

Step 3. Collection of program documents. 

We kept a spreadsheet with a list of all the IHE from endorsement states. 
For each IHE, we identified whether it has an available endorsement and the 
source of the information (a contact person and web link). We received the 
program documents for thirty-seven institutions. 

Step 4. Collection of supporting documents. 

We collected curriculum documents, including course descriptions and 
syllabi by searching institution websites and contacting professors and de¬ 
partment administrators. Syllabi were more difficult to retrieve than ex¬ 
pected. As a result, we used a sample of 52 syllabi out of 164 classes in 
our analysis. Those syllabi were from sixteen different IHE. However, we 
gathered and analyzed the required and optional course descriptions for all 
the classes. 

Phase 2: IHE Program Data Analysis 

The goal of the coding process was to address the second research ques¬ 
tion and sub questions: 

2. What are teacher preparation programs doing to prepare their candi¬ 
dates to receive state online/blended teaching endorsements? 

a. What IHE within the endorsement states offer curriculum to fulfill 
the online/blended teaching endorsement? 

b. What does the curriculum look like in terms of courses and out¬ 
comes? 

c. What kind of online teaching field experience, if any, do they re¬ 
quire? 
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The following is a description of the analysis process. 

Step 1. Coding course descriptions for basic, organizing, and global 
themes. 

After collecting the institution endorsement documents, we created a list 
of the required and optional courses within those endorsements. We then 
searched websites and called departments for course syllabi and course 
descriptions. We coded the syllabi and course descriptions for themes and 
trends. Table 5 outlines the coding themes for required class titles and de¬ 
scriptions. We based the method for coding on the process outlined by At- 
tride-Stirling (2001), using the terms “basic,” “organizing,” and “global” to 
label the three levels of analysis. We inserted all of the titles and course de¬ 
scriptions into NVivo coding software and coded each description based on 
the research questions, a priori codes, and emerging trends. In the end, we 
created over 200 basic themes, which we compared against one another and 
then grouped together based on similarity of content. These groups of com¬ 
bined basic themes became the overarching, organizing themes. 

Attride-Stirling (2001) states that organizing themes represent “clusters 
of signification that summarize the principal assumptions of a group of ba¬ 
sic themes so they are more abstract, and more revealing of what is going 
on in the text” (p. 389). We then parsed the hundreds of basic themes down 
to 31 groups of organizing themes. 

Consolidating 31 organizing themes into six global themes was chal¬ 
lenging. We grouped the organizing themes based on similarities. For ex¬ 
ample, “advantages/disadvantages of online teaching” was grouped with 
“differences between face-to-face versus online teaching.” We then worded 
the global themes in broad terms, tweaking them to be specific yet broad 
enough to fit the organizing themes. We placed some organizing themes 
into multiple global themes. We then compared the global themes with the 
SREB’s 2006 Standards for Quality Online Teaching standards and iNA- 
COL’s 2011 National Standards for Quality Online Teaching. The themes 
aligned with the standards, with a few exceptions. For example, a theme for 
“online field and practical experiences” was identified from the data even 
though it was not explicitly outlined in the SREB and iNACOL standards. 
Also, iNACOL has one standard, “L - The teacher collaborates with col¬ 
leagues,” that did not explicitly fit with any particular global theme. 

We gave the peer debriefing group a table with the basic, organizing, 
and global themes complete with examples, asking them to examine the 
themes, give their general impressions of the codes, and make suggestions 
for changes. 
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Step 2. Coding learning outcomes in syllabi using global themes. 

From sixteen IHE we received 52 syllabi, and extracted 452 learning 
outcomes, which were organized according to state, institution, course, and 
individual learning outcome. We created a code book to establish clear defi¬ 
nitions and examples for each global theme. Two independent researchers 
coded a random sample of 25%, and calculated inter-rater agreement for 
the coding of each of the global themes. The interrater reliability report¬ 
ing method we used was the coefficient of reliability introduced by Holsti 
(1969). The formula to calculate the percent agreement between coders is: 
Coefficient of Reliability (C.R.) = 2m/ nl + n2 (m = number of coding de¬ 
cisions agreed upon by the two coders; nl = number of coding decisions 
made by rater 1; n2 = number of coding decisions made by rater 2). The 
Coefficient of Reliability shows the rater agreements per total number of 
coding decisions. After we established the inter-rater agreement, we dis¬ 
cussed all discrepancies between coders and reached consensus on the cod¬ 
ing of all learning outcomes. 

The calculated inter-rater agreement and kappa values were: 

• Technical skills - agreement = 95.5%; 

• Instructional design - agreement = 93.7%; 

• Pedagogy - agreement = 89.2%; 

• Ethics - agreement = 100%; 

• Online/blended learning general knowledge - agreement = 93.7%; 

• Online practical experience agreement = 99.1%; 

• Other - agreement = 98.2%. 

Step 3. Looking for patterns in course textbooks. 

Along with course descriptions, and learning outcomes, we looked for 
patterns in required course textbook listings. We listed and categorized each 
course’s textbooks based on titles that contained online, e-learning, dis¬ 
tance, or blended instruction. We placed any titles having to do with such 
topics as “educational technology,” “instructional design,” and “technologi¬ 
cal skills,” in the “other” category. 

Step 4. Identifying data on required online teaching field-experiences. 

We grouped field experience course descriptions and syllabi, when avail¬ 
able, in NVivo, based on similar requirements and traits. We looked for pat¬ 
terns such as time requirements, supervision, class structure, and focus. 
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RESULTS/DISCUSSION 
Table 1 

States Offering an Online Teaching Endorsement 


State 

Name of 
Endorsement 

Link to Endorsement Document 

Georgia 

Online Teaching 
Endorsement 

http://rules.sos.state.ga.us/docs/505/3/95.pdf 

Hawaii 

Field of Online Teach¬ 
ing Add-on 

http://www.htsb.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/12/0T-1009-Application.pdf 

Idaho 

Online Teacher 
Endorsement 

http://www.sde.idaho.gov/cert-psc/cert/index.html 

Louisiana 

Online Instructor 
Endorsement/Add-on 

https://www.teachlouisiana.net/Checklist/Onlinelnstructor.pdf 

Michigan 

Educational Technol¬ 
ogy Endorsement 

www.michigan.gov/documents/mde/EducTech NP SBEApprvl. 
5-13-08.A_236954_7.doc 

Pennsylvania 

Online Instruction Pro¬ 
gram Endorsement 

http://www.education.pa.gov/Documents/Teachers-Administrators/ 

Certification/20Preparation/20Programs/Specific/20Program/ 

20Guidelines/The/20Framework/20for/200nline/20lnstruction/20Program/ 

20Endorsement/20Guidelines.pdf/ 

South 

Carolina 

Online Teaching 
Endorsement 

http://www.elearningscpd.com/portal/index.php/course-information/ 

online-teaching-endorsement/ 

South 

Dakota 

Distance Educator 
Endorsement 

http://www.doe.sd.qov/board/packets/documents/Mar10/4_Certification- 

Def.pdf 

Vermont 

Online Teaching Spe¬ 
cialist Endorsement 

http://education.vermont.gov/documents/EDU-Memo_2013_08_21_ 

Online_Teaching_Endorsement.pdf 

Total: 9 




States Offering Online Teaching Endorsements 

After scouring SOE websites and contacting SOE employees, we discov¬ 
ered that nine states are currently offering an endorsement for online teach¬ 
ing. A few other states offered an endorsement at one time, and most states 
have multiple institutions that offer an online teaching certificate or classes. 
As indicated in Table 1, the endorsement titles are similar and clearly indi¬ 
cate the online teaching focus. South Dakota’s endorsement is titled “Dis¬ 
tance Educator” instead of “online teaching.” Michigan’s is titled “Educa¬ 
tional Technology Endorsement.” We included it even though the title does 
not describe online learning because of feedback from a member of the ex¬ 
pert peer debriefers’ panel. Michigan became the first state in the U.S. to 
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make online learning a graduation requirement, and about half of the stan¬ 
dards in its endorsement directly focus on online teaching and learning. Ha¬ 
waii and Louisiana include the term “Add-on” in their endorsement titles be¬ 
cause both states require the applicant to hold a current state teaching license 
before he or she can add an endorsement. 

Online Teaching Endorsement Requirements 

Table 2 summarizes the endorsement requirements for the nine states that 
offer endorsements. Each of the sections below elaborate on the findings in 
the table. 

Required field experience. 

The majority of state endorsement documents require some type of on¬ 
line field experience. These field experiences are partnerships between the 
candidate and an online teacher. State endorsement documents did not spec¬ 
ify the number of hours of field experience required. Some states, such as 
Louisiana, allow previous experience as an online instructor to replace the 
practicum field experience. 

Required credit hours. 

Credit hours required for the endorsement range from 9 to 20, which 
may be equivalent to about three to 10 courses. The Hawaii endorsement 
provides three options for completing required credit hours. Applicants 
may: 

1. Show proof of completing a post-baccalaureate, masters, or doctoral 
level preparation program in online teaching; 

2. Complete a minimum of nine professional development credits in on¬ 
line teaching through a private/non-profit organization or school dis¬ 
trict; 

3. Obtain a license/certificate/endorsement for online teaching from an¬ 
other state. 

Vermont similarly provides applicants with various credit hour require¬ 
ments, which range from six to 15 credits, depending on whether they have 
taught one to three years or taught one to three courses as an online teacher. 
Other states such as Louisiana and Georgia do not specify credit hour re¬ 
quirements. 

Required teaching license. 

Most endorsements are available only for teachers in the field who al¬ 
ready hold a license. All state endorsements except South Dakota target this 
population. This makes preparation for online teaching available to teachers 
who may not have had the opportunity during their pre-service certification. 
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Standards referenced 

Almost all state endorsements reference the standards on which they are 
based. ISTE and iNACOL (2011) standards are widely known and used. 
Idaho references its own standards for online teachers, which are largely 
based on iNACOL standards. 

Experience as online teacher/student. 

One requirement we did not expect to find was experience as an online 
teacher or student. Six states require experience as a student, a teacher, or 
both. Previous online teaching or learning experience may provide appli¬ 
cants with insight into the field and enhance the certification process. South 
Carolina and Vermont did not specify whether previous experience is re¬ 
quired. 

Table 2 

State Endorsement Requirements 


State 

Required 

Online 

Field 

Experience 

Required 

Credit 

Hours 

Required 

Teaching 

License 

Standards 
Referenced 
(e.g., iNACI, 
ISTE, State ) 

Required Experience 
as Online Teacher/ 
Student 

GA 

Yes 

Unspecified 

Yes 

ISTE 

Student (amount not 
specified) 

HI 

Yes 

9/Unspeci¬ 
fied * 

Yes 

iNACOL 

Teacher (taught 1-10, 

P-12 online courses) 

ID 

Yes 

20 

Yes 

State 

Teacher & Student 

LA 

Yes ** *** 

Unspecified 

Yes 

Unspecified 

Unspecified 

Ml 

Yes 

20 

Yes 

ISTE 

Teacher 

PA 

Yes 

12 

Yes 

iNACOL 

Teacher 

SC 

Unspecified 

12 

Yes 

Unspecified 

Unspecified 

SD 

Unspecified 

18 

No 

ISTE 

Student (3 hour online class) 

VT 

Yes 

6-15" 

Yes 

Unspecified 

Unspecified 


* 2 additional options do not specify credit hours but require completion of a degree/certificate/ 
program in online teaching. 

** Options based on previous online teaching experience. 

*** 6 weeks as online instructor may substitute for online internship. 
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Curricular topics. 

Table 3 shows the curricular topics explicitly identified in each state doc¬ 
ument, either in required courses or as general topics that must be addressed 
in classes in order to receive the endorsement. The presence of these top¬ 
ics is outlined but not their prevalence in state endorsement documents. 
“Pedagogy and Management” was the only topic addressed by every state 
endorsement. Every state document but one identified the topics of “De¬ 
signing, Developing and Evaluating Courses” and “Online Ethics and Legal 
Digital Citizenship.” “Assessment and technology tools/skills” appeared in 
the documents of seven of the nine states. Documents in four of the nine 
states addressed “Professional growth.” Vermont included the unique topic 
of “Accommodating Special Needs Students.” Future online teachers will 
need to be aware of and prepared for this important factor, especially with 
the influx in enrollment in online and blended classes. Not every online stu¬ 
dent is the same, and accommodations made online may not be the same as 
accommodations made face-to-face. 

Institutions Offering Online Teaching Endorsements 

Figure 1 shows the states that offer an online/blended teaching endorse¬ 
ment. The numbers that appear within the states represent the number of 
LHEs that offer the endorsement out of the total number of institutions of 
higher education with teacher preparation programs in the state. The names 
of each of the IHE from Figure 1 appear in Table 4. The nine states with en¬ 
dorsements are not all in the same geographic areas. More are in the eastern 
United States, but some are in the other regions as well. A total of 37/248 
(15%) IHE within endorsement states offer the state endorsement. Penn¬ 
sylvania has the most institutions offering an endorsement. It appears that 
online teaching endorsements are still an early phenomenon because of the 
small number of states represented in Figure 1. It was surprising to find that 
two out of the nine states with an endorsement do not currently have state 
IHE offering the endorsement. This may be because some of the programs 
are newer than others and institution implementation takes time. 


Table 3 

Curricular Topics Explicitly Identified in State Documents 
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Figure 1. States and 1HE offering Online Teaching Endorsement. 

Table 4 

Institutions Offering Online Teaching Endorsement 


State 

# 

Institutions offering online teaching endorsements 

ID 

5 

Boise State, BYU-ldaho, Lewis-Clark State College, University of Idaho 

GA 

7 

Albany State University, Brenau University, Columbus State University, Georgia Southern 
University, Kennesaw State University, University of Georgia, Valdosta State University 

HI 

1 

University of Hawaii-Manoa 

LA 

0 

None 

Mi 

5 

Eastern Michigan University, Grand Valley State University, Michigan State University, 
University of Michigan-Dearborn, Wayne State University 

PA 

16 

Bloomsburg University, Clarion University, DeSales University, 

Duquesne University, East Stroudsburg University, Edinboro University, 

Immaculata University, Kutztown University, Millersville University, Moravian College, 
Neumann University, Robert Morris University, Saint Vincent College, Slippery Rock 
University, University of Pennsylvania, Wilkes University 

VT 

1 

Marlboro College 

SC 

2 

Coastal Carolina University, University of South Carolina-Columbia 

SD 

0 

None 

Total 

37 
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Online Teaching Endorsement Curriculum 

This section contains the results of coding the online teaching endorse¬ 
ment curriculum across each of the IHE offering the endorsement. We re¬ 
trieved online teaching endorsement documents from institutions within 
endorsement states. From those documents, we collected and coded 164 
course descriptions for required and optional courses within the endorse¬ 
ments. We identified thirty-one organizing themes and then further com¬ 
bined them into six global themes, which are listed in Table 5. The follow¬ 
ing sections will provide more detail about each of the global themes, the 
accompanying organizing themes, and basic codes. 

Table 5 

Global and Organizing Themes for Course Descriptions and Titles 


Global Themes 

Organizing Themes 

1. Technical Skills 

Application of online learning and multimedia tools 

Content Management System (CMS) and Learning Management 

System strategies (LMS) 

Explore current and emerging technologies in K12 online teaching 

2. Instructional design 

Create an online module 

Examine instructional design theories 

Design, develop, explore educational technology 

Best practice strategies for online course creation 

Analyze instructional design problems 

Alternative design and development methodologies 

Assessment for online learning 

3. Online Pedagogy 

Management of distance learning 

Making connections with students 

Techniques for leading online instruction 

Best practices of effective online instruction 

Examine online pedagogical practices 

Assessment for online learning 

Differentiated Instruction 

Instructor Roles 
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Table 5, Continued 


Global Themes Organizing Themes 

4. Ethics Ethical, legal, behavioral issues 

Equity in connected learning 


5. Online/Blended Learning, Foundations of distance education 
General Knowledge 

Differences between face to face and online learning 
Current status of online teaching/learning in K-12 classrooms/schools 
Blended instruction/learning techniques 
Blended learning 

Historical and current trends and issues in instructional technology 
Analyze historical and current trends and issues in online education 
Advantages/disadvantages of online teaching 
Cost benefit/budget of online delivery 
Technology and education 


6. Online Practical 
Experience 


Online field experiences 

Implement educational technology 

Previous experience as an online student or teacher 


Technical Skills 

Table 6 contains the organizing themes and examples of basic themes 
for the Technical Skills global theme. Because we identified over 200 ba¬ 
sic themes, only a representative sample appears in the table. Some of the 
required major Technical Skills involve multimedia tools, skills in using a 
learning management system (LMS) or content management system (CMS), 
as well as familiarity with emerging technologies. Most of this skill devel¬ 
opment occurs in the context of online teaching and learning. Often tech¬ 
nical skills were used to develop online courses, modules, or activities for 
K-12 students. 
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Table 6 

Global Theme 1: Technical Skills 


Organizing Themes Examples of Basic Themes and Coded Text * 


1.1 Application of online Basic Theme: Learning Management System 

learning and multimedia Coded Text: “This course addresses the advanced teaching and 
tools learning applications of a Learning Management System” 


1.2 CMS and LMS 
Strategies 


1.3 Explore current and 
emerging technologies 
in K12 online teaching 


Basic Theme: Multimedia and other development tools 
Coded Text: “In this class you will learn to create multimedia 
instructional web sites using Dreamweaver, Flash, Pinnacle Studio 
and other development tools” 


* Note - because of the large number of basic themes identified only a representative sample is 
included. 


Instructional Design 

Instructional Design is the global theme featured in Table 7. The coded 
course descriptions included creating modules and courses; examining, im¬ 
plementing, and analyzing instructional design theories and problems; and 
creating assessments for online learning. To be coded in this category, the 
course description needed to focus on designing and developing instruction. 
A few themes mention game- and simulation-based design. In this section, 
some specific design theories, such as the Analyze, Design, Develop, Imple¬ 
ment, and Evaluate (ADDIE) model and Technological Pedagogical Content 
Knowledge (TPCK), are identified, but most course descriptions only men¬ 
tioned design theories generally. 
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Table 7 

Global Theme 2: Instructional Design 

Organizing Themes 

Examples of Basic Themes and Coded Text * 

2.1 Create an online module 

Basic Theme: Create a series of online learning modules and activities. 

Coded Text: “Students will learn how to develop instructional materials to 
be delivered in a technology enhanced or web-based environment. Design 

2.2 Examine instructional design 
theories 

documents will be used to inform creation of a series of online modules and 
activities.” 

2.3 Design, develop, and explore 
educational technology 

Basic Theme: Design, develop and implement online assessments. 

Coded Text: “Participants will gain an initial understanding of how to best 
design, develop and implement online assessments.” 

2.4 Develop best practice strategies 
for online course creation 

Basic Theme: Use games and simulations. 

Coded Text: Participants will develop “[alternative design and development 
methodologies. Students form design and development teams to create 

2.5 Analyze instructional design 
problems. 

engaging game-based and simulation learning experiences." 

2.6 Utilize alternative design and 
development methodologies 

Basic Theme: Learn ADDIE when designing and implementing online 
instruction. 

Coded Text: Students will “[f]ocus on using systematically researched 
methods of design and development for online instruction for diverse learners. 
Learn how to follow ADDIE, TPCK." 

2.7 Assessment for online learning 



* Note - because of the large number of basic themes identified only a representative sample is 
included. 

Online Pedagogy 

The online pedagogy global theme in Table 8 describes the implemen¬ 
tation of online teaching methods. This includes managing online learners 
and learning, techniques for leading discussions and instruction, instructor 
roles, and effective assessment. Teaching online is different than teaching 
face-to-face, and these coded course descriptions demonstrate the impor¬ 
tance of preparing teachers in the pedagogy of effective online teaching and 
learning. Some other basic themes mention creating personalized learning 
environments, establishing norms, accommodating needs of all learners, and 
assessing in a variety of ways. 
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Table 8 

Global Theme 3: Online Pedagogy 


Organizing Themes 

Examples of the Basic Themes and 

Coded Text * 

3.1 Management of distance learning 

3.2 Making connections with students 

Basic Theme: Best practices 

Coded Text: “Best pedagogical practices for teaching 
online will be examined. Other topics will include the 
characteristics, and needs of online learners, motivat¬ 
ing student-student interaction, and managing online 
interaction.” 


3.3 Techniques for leading online instruction 

Basic Theme: Online classroom management 

3.4 Best practices of effective online instruction 

Coded Text: “To provide students a history of online as 
well as topics that concern management of distance 
learning, instructor roles in online, etiquette of teaching 
online and modes of collaboration." 

3.5 Examination of online pedagogical 
practices 

Basic Theme: Teacher roles 

3.6 Assessment for online learning 

Coded Text: “Candidates will understand their role as an 
effective learning facilitator by establishing consistent and 

3.7 Differentiated instruction 

reliable expectations while giving appropriate and timely 
feedback to community members.” 

3.8 Instructor roles 

Basic Theme: Diverse learners 

Coded Text: “The ethical professional responsibilities of 
meeting the need of diverse learners including students 
with IEP and ELL supports.” 




* Note - Because of the large number of basic themes identified, only a representative sample is 
included. 


Ethics 

The global theme Ethics in Table 9 is a narrow and specific group. It 
primarily focuses on ethical, legal, and behavioral issues. Online teachers 
and students face issues of privacy, copyright, internet safety, and etiquette. 
K-12 students need explicit guidance for navigating this terrain, and so the 
online teacher preparation courses address these topics. Other basic themes 
that we coded include FERPA, digital citizenship, fair use, and acceptable 
use policies. Equity, in terms of access and treatment, is another aspect of 
ethical online teaching and learning. 
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Table 9 

Global Theme 4: Ethics 


Organizing Themes 

Examples of Basic Themes and Coded Text * 

4.1 Ethical, legal, behavioral issues 

Basic Theme: Copyright 

Coded Text: “Addresses ethical, legal, and behavioral issues 
related to online learning, including social participation, copyright, 

4.2 Equity in connected learning 

internet safety, and etiquette.” 


Basic Theme: Digital citizenship 

Coded Text: “Legal issues with online education, confidentiality 
procedures/protocols, FERPA, digital citizenship, Fair Use, how 
to apply Acceptable Use Policies.” 


Basic Theme: Create connected learning opportunities 

Coded Text: “Specific emphasis on equity, by engaging in a 
range of connected practices themselves as learner-teachers, 
both on and offline.” 


* Note - Because of the large number of basic themes identified only a representative sample is 
included. 


General Knowledge 

Online/Blended Learning General Knowledge is an overarching global 
theme for anything related to the theories, issues, and history of online and 
blended teaching and learning. Codes for this global theme appear in Table 
10. The courses coded in this category address the foundations of distance 
education, the difference between face-to-face and online learning, and the 
historic and current trends of online teaching and learning. Additionally, the 
curriculum includes the cost/benefit and budget of online delivery, technol¬ 
ogy in education, and the advantages and disadvantages of these online/ 
blended learning models. 
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Table 10 

Global Theme 5: Online/Blended Learning General Knowledge 


Organizing Themes 

Examples of Basic Themes and Coded Text * 

5.1 Foundations of distance education 

Basic Theme: Blended learning techniques. 

Coded Text: ‘The use of blended learning techniques that enhance 
learning in higher education, training and development, and Pre-K-12 

5.2 Difference between face-to-face 
and online learning 

settings.” 

5.3 Current status of online teaching/ 
learning in K-12 classroom/school 

Basic Theme: An overview of technologies used in traditional and 
distance classrooms. 

Coded text: An overview of the technologies used and those emerging 
as advanced technologies for teaching both at a distance and in 
traditional classroom settings. 

5.4 Blended instruction/learning 
techniques 

Basic Theme: Advantages and disadvantages of online teaching. 

Coded Text: ‘The current status of online teaching in the K-12 

5.5 Blended learning 

schools, issues in online teaching, advantages and disadvantages of 
online teaching, and models of online delivery instruction.” 

5.6 Historical and current trends and 
issues in instructional technology 


5.7 Analysis of historical and current 
trends and issues in online 
education 


5.8 Advantages/disadvantages of 
online teaching 


5.9 Cost benefit/budget of online 
delivery 


5.10 Technology and education 



* Note - Because of the large number of basic themes identified only a representative sample is 
included. 
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Online Practical Experience 

The online practical experience codes appear in Table 11. Most programs 
include an online practical experience. This practicum implements educa¬ 
tional technology and applies online instructional design theories and peda¬ 
gogical principles. We also coded in this theme any course that mentioned 
previous experience as an online student or teacher. Some field experiences 
are integrated into courses and others are an independent course. Some of 
the field experiences require a certain number of practicum hours in a K-12 
instructional setting, while others are not as specific with the hourly require¬ 
ments. 

Table 11 

Global Theme 6: Online Practical Experience 


Organizing Themes Examples of Basic Themes and Coded Text * 


6.1 Online field experiences. 


6.2 Implementation of educational 
technology. 


Basic Theme: 15 hours of design and teaching. 

Coded Text: “Supervised field experience of 15 hours in a K-12 online 
instructional setting. Students are matched with teachers or supervisors 
in local school districts or other locations where they experience design¬ 
ing instruction and teaching K-12 students in an online environment.” 


6.3 Previous experience as an 
online student or teacher. 


Basic Theme: Online field experience. 

Coded Text: “Participants will be paired with real-world demands to 
implement technology in schools.” 


Basic Theme: Design, delivery, and evaluation. 

Coded Text: “Supervised online field-based experience in design, 
delivery, and evaluation of standards-based content to an appropriate 
student population." 


* Note - Because of the large number of basic themes identified only a representative sample is 
included. 


Analysis of Course Learning Outcomes 

We used the global themes identified previously to code 452 learning 
outcomes from 52 course syllabi identified in the IHE programs. Table 12 
provides a summary of the coding with examples of learning outcomes cod¬ 
ed into each global theme. We coded 40% (183) of the outcomes as On¬ 
line Pedagogy, which we defined as the application or implementation of 
online skills and design, or when a skill or assessment is used for student 
learning. We also coded a learning outcome as online pedagogy when it de¬ 
scribed creating and maintaining a community or environment conducive to 
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individual learning, with accommodations and norms. 

The least number of course learning outcomes were coded in the online 
field experience global theme. We only coded outcomes in this category if 
they clearly related to a field experience. For example, the following three 
course outcomes leave no room for coding interpretation given their phras¬ 
ing: (a) using data gathered in a field experience; (b) working with a coop¬ 
erating teacher, or (c) gaining experience as an online student. Many of the 
field experiences were explicitly explained in course descriptions or sched¬ 
ules rather than as course learning outcomes. 

We coded 119 (25%) outcomes as instructional design, which, we de¬ 
fined as the design and development aspect of creating games, assessments, 
or instructional materials for online teaching/learning. Often we coded out¬ 
comes if they described the process used to design instruction or to redesign 
and reteach content. The course outcomes in this category only referenced 
the act of designing rather than describing specific instructional design strat¬ 
egies or theories. 

We coded instructional design theories, online learning research, and his¬ 
torical trends as online/blended learning general knowledge; 106 (23%) of 
the course learning outcomes were coded in this category. 

Outcomes coded as technical skills refer to specific tools or skills that 
practitioners will learn or develop in those specific classes. For example, 
many outcomes referenced learning to use web 2.0, multimedia, and social 
network tools. Others referenced tools related to online learning, such as us¬ 
ing synchronous and asynchronous tools effectively. We coded 75 (17%) of 
the 452 total learning outcomes as technical skills. 

The ethics global theme received limited representation in the learning 
outcomes. Only 29 (6%) dealt with ethical issues such as privacy; accept¬ 
able use policies; responsible digital citizenship; and modeling/encouraging 
safe, ethical, and healthy online behavior. Even though this category only 
represents 6% of the total learning outcomes, it is one of great importance. 
Ethical online behavior is similar to ethical face-to-face behavior in that ev¬ 
eryone should be treated equitably; but there are many different legalities 
associated with online learning that are not present in face-to-face class¬ 
rooms. Teachers need to be prepared for the ethical and legal ramifications 
of online/blended teaching and learning with K-12 students who are minors. 

Twenty-one outcomes did not fit any of the global themes and were cod¬ 
ed in the other category. These outcomes related to course logistics, such 
as candidates using APA formatting in their papers, collaborating with team 
members, or fulfilling a portfolio requirement. A few courses appeared to 
target a wider audience by including a few outcomes that referred to cus¬ 
tomer service, clients, and content matter experts. 

These course outcomes and codes represent a sample of the curriculum 
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currently utilized by IHE to prepare teachers for online/blended learning 
environments. The strong focus on Online Pedagogy evidences the need 
for teachers to learn a range of unique online/blended teaching strategies, 
it appears that IHE are providing an overview of the online/blended learn¬ 
ing field, focusing on online/blended pedagogy, and preparing teachers with 
technical and design skills. The data also reveal the possible need for great¬ 
er emphasis on ethical issues in online learning. 

Table 12 

Course Learning Outcomes Codes 



Number of 

Number of 

Syllabi that 

Learning 

Mention 

Global Code Outcomes 

Category Examples 


“Use a variety of software applications applicable to a classroom 
setting.” 


“Students will know and understand the online environment 
and that it provides several options for delivery of instruction. 
Technical Skills 75(17%) 29/52(56%) Students need to be familiar with the various tools and how they 

can be used to promote learning in a pedagogically/andragogi- 
cally sound manner.” 

“Utilize synchronous and asynchronous tools effectively (i.e., 
discussion boards, chat tools, electronic whiteboards, etc.)” 

“Create learning objectives for games and simulations.” 


“Plan and prepare instruction based upon knowledge of subject 
Instructional 0 .. matter, students, the community, and curriculum goals” 

Design ' 

“Effectively use Internet browsers, email applications and online 
etiquette; candidates additionally can design and maintain a 
module using an online course learning management system” 

“Assess student knowledge and instruction in a variety of ways.” 


183(40%) 

Online Pedagogy 


“Create and maintain a community by creating value, effective 
facilitation, and an environment of trust, establishing consistent 
36/52/69 °/) and reliable °P eratin 9 norms, and supporting individuality and 
' empowerment.” 


“Creating a personalized learning environment for students, 
adapting curriculum and instruction as necessary for a diversity 
of students, and providing accommodations as necessary.” 

“Advocate responsible digital citizenship.” 


Ethics 


“Inform students of their right to privacy and the conditions under 
which their names or online submissions may be shared with 
29(6%) 14/52(27%) others.” 


“The program shall prepare candidates to model and encourage 
legal, ethical, safe and healthy behavior in an online environ¬ 
ment.” 
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Table 12, Continued 


Global Code 

Number of 
Learning 
Outcomes 

Number of 
Syllabi that 
Mention 
Category 

Examples 

Online-Blended 

learning- 

General 

106(23%) 

37/52(71%) 

“Analyze scholarly research related to the use of web-based 
technology for educational assessment and evaluation.” 

“Explain how systematic approaches to educational technology 
differ from traditional classroom-based approaches to teaching." 

Knowledge 



“Review history of distance education and current theory in 
distance education." 

Online Practical 
Experience 

3(0.6%) 

3/52(6%) 

“Using data gathered in their field experience, analyze the 
data looking for evidence of student iearning in online/blended 
settings.” 

‘The program shall enable the candidate to fully experience 
online learning from the perspective of an online student.” 




“Modeling collaborative knowledge construction and reflection by 
working with a cooperating teacher.” 




‘The student uses current APA guidelines for citing and referenc¬ 
ing resources used in all aspects of the course.” 

Other 

21(5%) 

14/52(27%) 

“Demonstrate good customer service skills including technology 
troubleshooting.” 




‘The candidate will demonstrate alignment with Idaho Online 
Teaching Endorsement Standards through the Online Teaching 
Portfolio." 

Total: 

452 




Analysis of Field Experiences 

Due to the limited availability of syllabi, the analysis of field experienc¬ 
es was based on the field experience course descriptions. There were about 
38 instances of practica/field experiences. A few institutions did not explic¬ 
itly specify their field experience criteria. Six IHEs had field experiences 
embedded into one or two courses regarding technology skills/integration, 
instructional design, online pedagogy, ethics, or assessment. The majority of 
field experiences were independent courses focused on observing, managing, 
and teaching in an online, K-12 environment. Overall, the field experiences 
required supervision by a professional online teacher, professor, or other ex¬ 
perienced mentor. Only a few mentioned the experience as including blend¬ 
ed environments. Also, about half of the field experiences had a requirement 
that spanned from seven hours to 60 hours or six to eight weeks. Some were 
field experiences aligned with the participant’s professional goals and could 
be accomplished in higher education or business settings. Field experiences 
provide opportunities for teachers to apply the principles and skills gained 
in an online endorsement program. 
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Analysis of Course Readings 

After collecting the course syllabi, we compiled the required texts and 
readings, which included many e-books, textbooks, articles, and software. 
We focused on IHC selected textbooks to discern any patterns that might 
represent the knowledge base for online teacher preparation. Table 13 below 
lists the summary data regarding the textbooks listed in course syllabi. We 
grouped the textbooks into three categories based on keywords in the text 
title. Examples are provided. We narrowed the categories to titles related 
to “Online or e-learning,” “Distance Learning,” “Blended Learning,” and 
“Other.” The “Other” category encompassed titles relating to such topics as 
educational technology, technology skills, and instructional design. 1HE ap¬ 
pear to be using a wide variety of resources in their curriculum, with only a 
few instances of duplicate, required textbooks. 

Table 13 

Required Textbooks 


Category 

Number 
of Texts 

Examples 

Online, 

e-leaming 

26 

A guide to authentic E-learning (Herrington, et al. 2010). 

Building online learning communities: Effective Strategies for the Virtual 
Classroom (Pallof & Pratt, 2007). 

Engaging the online learner: Activities and resources for creative instruction 
(Conrad & Donaldson, 2011). 

Distance Learning 

4 

Distance education: A systems view (Moore & Kearsley, 2005). 

Handbook of distance education (Moore, 2007). 

Teaching and learning at a distance: Foundations of distance education 
(Simonson, et al. 2012). 

Blended Learning 

0 

No examples 

Other 

30 

Computing Essentials: Making IT Work for You (O'Leary, 2014). 

Digital citizenship in schools (Ribble, 2011). 

Instructional design: The ADDIE approach (Branch, 2009). 


Limitations and Future Research 

With the increase in K-12 online student enrollments, states and institu¬ 
tions are responding to the need to prepare instructors for online environ¬ 
ments. This paper specifically focused on the states offering K-12 teaching 
endorsements for online/blended settings and the institutions within those 
states that are offering supportive curriculum. As mentioned in the litera¬ 
ture review, there are many states and institutions outside of endorsed states 
that are preparing teachers for online/blended classrooms. We suspect there 
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is more going on across the country regarding online/blended teaching than 
is represented here. The current research represents simply one view and 
sample. 

There may be many more states and institutions that are in the process of 
creating online/blended teacher preparation courses or programs. For exam¬ 
ple, Utah does not have an online teaching endorsement, but Southern Utah 
University just launched their new Graduate Certificate in Online Learning. 
Brigham Young University, where the researcher is located, does not cur¬ 
rently offer a program for online/blended teacher preparation. However, a 
new online teaching course is being develop by Charles Graham to address 
Rule R277-504 approved by the Utah State Board of Education in 2014 
which states that in order for teacher preparation programs to be approved 
in the state of Utah they must include “coursework specifically designed 
to prepare teachers: ... to teach effectively in traditional, online-only, and 
blended classrooms” (Utah Administrative Code, n.d., R277-504-4, R277- 
504-5). 

Another limitation of this study was the challenge we had obtaining syl¬ 
labi. Syllabi were more difficult to obtain than previously expected. Not ev¬ 
ery institution makes their syllabi publicly available to non-students or fac¬ 
ulty. We contacted institutions requesting access to the syllabi but many did 
not respond. Ultimately, we were only able to collect about 32% of the syl¬ 
labi. As a result, course descriptions were collected for all courses and they 
were relied upon for the analysis of courses and field experiences to make 
sure that we had coverage across all of the courses. 

Future research may look at all institutions across the country that have 
a course or program for online teaching. This approach would give a more 
general view of the state of online teacher preparation in the United States. 
Researchers could also examine other online teaching certificate programs, 
as well as institutions that offer courses or online field experiences. Two of 
the nine states with endorsements do not currently have institutions with 
supporting curriculum. This may be due to the fact that there are no institu¬ 
tional or career incentives for teachers to get the endorsement. These anom¬ 
alies would also be interesting to investigate. 

CONCLUSION 

State and institution online teacher preparation programs are expand¬ 
ing but not at a comparable rate to the rapid increase of K-12 online stu¬ 
dent enrollments. Only nine of fifty states presently offer online teaching 
endorsements. In two of the nine, no institution offers the online teaching 
endorsement. The reason for this is unknown. This may be because of a lack 
of research to guide teacher preparation programs. Also, it is possible that 
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institutions in these states are in the process of establishing and enacting 
policies and curriculum for online teaching. Creating approved courses and 
programs at the institutional level takes considerable time. If teaching in an 
online learning environment is a different skill set than teaching in a face- 
to-face learning environment, which we believe it is, and if endorsement 
programs are few, which we know them to be, then administrators are in a 
tight spot when choosing preparation programs for online teaching. These 
administrators will have to decide whether preparation will come through 
pre-service courses, an endorsement, or professional development. 

The institutional data gathered and analyzed here indicate that current 
programs focus on online/blended pedagogy, instructional design, and the 
foundations of online/blended learning. As institutions or states consider 
creating an endorsement or offering courses, it may be wise to focus on on¬ 
line pedagogy, instructional design, and online field experience as well as to 
increase the focus on ethics and online safety. Not enough programs include 
curriculum for online privacy, acceptable use policies, safety, and legal is¬ 
sues. Safety is an important aspect of the online/blended classroom because 
it is different than face-to-face classrooms. 

Additionally, there does not appear to be widely used or accepted re¬ 
sources for preparing online teachers. A variety of texts and resources 
supplement the courses that this study examined. There may be a need to 
develop resources for preparing online teachers around emerging national 
standards. More research in this field will provide a foundation for future 
online preparation courses and programs. 

Overall, the field of teaching in online/blended learning environments is 
growing, and hopefully the state and institutional examples given in this pa¬ 
per will provide guidance to those seeking to expand their own programs 
and research. 
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